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AN EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP TOUR. 


Axtnoven I am tolerably well off for a curate, in 
having nothing to pay for vegetables and house-rent, 
money—as far as it can be said of any churchman—is 
a considerable object to me. I have to save in this 
matter, and to go without in that, and to accustom my 
stomach a good deal to home-made wine. My surplice 
—the idea of a curate having such a thing !—is not of 
lawn, nor do I renew very often that miraculous silk 
garment without fastening, the getting into which is 
one of the mysteries of the Church of England. I read 
the wicked Times, on its third day, without feeling 
any of those disagreeable qualms with which it affects 
my revered rector, ‘the cloth’ it attacks being of a 
material very widely different from mine. I confess, 
however, that my own clerical character falls consider- 
ably short of the ideal standard set up by the con- 
ductors of that journal. I think it no sin in a bachelor 
curate, whose hard lines have fallen in a place five 
miles from the nearest educated being, feeling a little 
dull, being desirous of a visit from his friend from time 
to time, or taking his parson’s holiday, of twenty days, 
once every summer. I take one myself yearly, with 
as much mental profit as pleasure, and return to my 
parish all the better fitted in health and spirit to renew 
my labours in that vineyard. In the front of this last 
June, I walked over the English and Scotch lake 
countries with Tom Trevor, attorney-at-law of Strike- 
town. We were at dear old Trinity together in the 
old times, and understand one another perfectly. ‘We 
have heard the chimes at midnight, have we not?’ 
quotes he. ‘Oh, the mad days we have spent, and to 
see how many of mine old acquaintance that are now 
clergymen!’ I have no antecedents, I am thankful 
to say, to be very deeply ashamed of; and if I had, I 
should know that Tom could mean nothing but good- 
humour and pleasantry in reminding me of them, He 
is one of those rare ones who can say without offence 
anything, that from another man would be absolutely 
intolerable, That perpetual pyrotechnic display of his, 
no matter how inflammable the material on which it 
descends, never seems to sct any one on fire. I don’t 
know where he keeps his law-books, his business airs, 
his ill successes, his Christmas bills, and his indigestions, 
but none of his friends have ever seen a symptom of 
them: this of course weakens the vulgar belief in his 
solid virtues; and we who are pillars shake our heads 
a little, though we cannot refuse to offer cordial hands; 
while his defence is, that his principles, so far from 
not being high enough, are elevated clean out of sight. 
He gives his brothers of his best ; 
His worst he keeps, his best he gives, 


and I for one am not inclined to be hard upon him. 
He is, of course, one of the most charming ‘ tourist’s 
companions’ possible, and full of the happiest illustra- 
tions, lending an interest to the dullest landscapes, and 
heightening the glory of the grandest—‘ unto sorrow 
giving smiles, and unto graces, graces.’ I remember 
him, while at college, discovering a pathos in a certain 
proposition in statics—whose object and meaning I 
have entirely forgotten, and which I shall most prob- 
ably misquote—and throwing a touching regretfulness 
into his tones as he described how DE vanisheth, the 
weight is supported by the immovable fulcrum C, and 
the body is at rest! It is said to have drawn tears 
from an entire lecture-room. 

‘Now, Trevor,’ said I, before we started upon our 
rambles, ‘you have a genius for finance, I know, so 
you shall carry the bag for both of us; but remember 
I am but a poor curate, so don’t be over-generous.’ 

‘Reverend sir!’ answered he, ‘I am a lawyer, and 
such imputations I shake from off me as dew-drops are 
shaken from the calf-skin. Leave everything pecuniary 
to me.’ 

After this arrangement, I, of course, never interfered 
in such matters, nor was I ever present at any settling 
transactions whatsoever; and hence it was, as will be 
seen, that I came to make such an exceedingly cheap 
tour. 

The landscape which lies round my curacy has none 
of these straggling objects about it, obstructing the 
light and air, which are called trees ; but their place is 
supplied in some measure by gigantic chimneys, from 
the mouths of which rises an artificial sky, so dense 
that one wonders it doesn’t rain downink. And yet we 
have a sense of coming summer even there—a rustle of 
the leafy woodlands, a murmur of the pleasant brooks, 
make themselves heard amidst our very furnace roars; 
we feel that somewhere is the sun unblurred, the snow- 
white cloud set in the stainless blue; the green earth 
without touch of cinder-scar. We that have heard it, 
long then to hear the wind at its wild play among the 
hill-tops, as hungry men for food. The great town, 
whose iron clamour comes to us for ever across the 
level flats, in summer scarcely seems fit to breathe and 
move in. There are no fountains there, no parks, no 
gardens, no galleries of pictures, where a man may 
slake his thirst for freshness and for freedom; the 
workman there knows not so much of nature even as 
art, her pretty waiting-maid, can tell him: that is 
what dulls our pleasure—Tom’s and mine—as we 
start from the hot clanging Striketown station for the 
purple hills. ‘The pastor sees the dewy meadows, and 
the water-springs, but the flock never sees,’ sighed I. 
‘Yes,’ echoed Trevor; ‘you the pastor, I the shearer, 
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we alone’ A Striketown magnate in the same 

he was a corrugated iron-merchant, and he 
looked like it—took umbrage at our remarks upon this 
subject; but myself engaging him steadily hand to hand, 
while Tom dazzled him with his finest sheet-lightning, 
we reduced him to silence: presently, however, while 
“we two were speaking of the best poetical expressions 
for distance, and one was instancing poor Keats’s 


There she stood, 
About a young bird’s flutter from the wood, 


he broke in again with: ‘And, gentlemen, pray how 
many yards may that be?’ and so revenged himself. 
Stafford, Preston, Lancaster, the abominable Crewe, 
were all left behind in due course,.and we quitted the 
London and North-western for Westmoreland and 
fairyland at last. I confess myself to have been born 
a Cockney, and to entertain an admiration, not 
unmixed with awe, for the Surrey range. The great 
mountain mesh-work of the lake-country is to my eyes, 
therefore, quite as tremendous as the Himalayas ; and 
all the witty things that have been said against it and 
the lakes pass by me like the idle wind, that wakes a 
smile of pity upon the face of fair Windermere, but 
never stirs its depths. I know not how far the dim 
recollection of a wearisome journey, and the distinct 
remembrance of a most excellent dinner, may have 
contributed to bring it about, but as we lay in our 
boat beneath Belle Isle that evening, the careless 
splash of the oars alone breaking the silence which 
brooded over the serene hills and moonlit lake, I believe, 
with Trevor, that if you had put pen and ink within 
my grasp—and it were not for the rhymes—I could 
have gone nigh to have written a sonnet. I feel at 
this moment the fatal facility of the lake district for 
writing descriptions stealing over me at the mere 
reminiscence; I long to honey my page with such 
names as Ambleside and Elterwater, or to make it like 
a leaf out of some mountain peerage, with such titles 
as Helvellyn and Glaramara, but I forbear. Enough 
to say, that we made forced marches over the hills and 
far away to our great content; the knapsacks—which 
at first seemed to be endowed with life and a desire 
to go the other way—which lay between our astonished 
shoulders like two large live coals, and which rendered 
our conditions of equilibrium both novel and dangerous 
—at last becoming as natural to us as the hump to 
the camel. And ever, at the close of each day’s toil, 
did the red wine flow from the hotel’s best bin; nor 
at any time, when our four legs grew weary, did we 
hesitate to hire eight fresh ones to relieve them, till, 
for my part, I began to fear that we should scarcely 
reach the Land of Cakes at all, or if we did, that we 
should have no money left to buy any. That Tom did 
pay for things, and pay liberally, was evident enough, 
for I never saw landlords more obsequious, landladies 
more gracious, or the plurality of boots more perfectly 
satisfied. One day, when we were carring it, the 
driver, who was new to the lake-country, and desired 
to make a cicerone of himself for the benefit of future 
visitors, entreated us to point out to him the local 
habitations and the names of the great celebrities, 
which Trevor did at once, most cheerfully and with a 
vengeance. It seemed to our astonished Jehu that so 
many eminent persons were never before collected in 


hills to that of his collegiate halls during the long 
vacation, had an undreamt-of greatness thrust upon 
him. Many a time has he since been startled by a 
string of cars, filled with excursionists, pulling short up 
before his cottage door, while our apt friend, whip in 
hand, dilates aloud upon the glory of ‘Mr A——, the 
Fellow of St Boniface, the accomplished coach, who 
knows more about the particle ~:» than any other 
man within the four seas: that’s his bedroom, gentle- 
men and ladies, looking east.’ Whose fame is much 
indebted to Tom Trevor. On account of this good 
turn being done him, the driver declined to take more 
than a shilling for charioteering us twelve miles; but 
of course Tom couidn’t get rid of all our carmen for 
such a mere song as that; and how the purse held out, 
grew a still greater wonder to me, day by day. 

In Caledonia, matters went on just as smoothly: we 
denied ourselves no dainty which loch or mountain 
afforded, while the wine of the country, by reason of 
its smoky character, was pronounced not good enough 
for our palates, and rejected for burgundy and claret. 
Still, while I was set wondering whether or not a 
clergyman of the Church of England could be im- 
prisoned in a Tolbooth for a hotel bill, the adulation 
of us in no way decreased. Gillies ran bare-legged, as 
though with the fiery cross in hand, to do our behests ; 
musicians, with instruments resembling the interiors of 
quadrupeds, performed the most excruciating coronachs 
at our departures, and what were meant for triumphant 
airs at our arrivals. The best bedrooms seemed to have 
been bespoken for us at every inn, and the seats that 
were most comfortable, or which commanded the most 
extensive views, to have been reserved for us in the 
coffee-rooms. I began to have a horrid suspicion that 
we were being taken for somebody else—ambassadors 
extraordinary, or the Brothers Rothschild in disguise. 
Trevor had some sketching-paper, and I a note-book, 
which I used pretty freely; bat neither authors nor 
artists—I can answer for Striketown, at least—were 
wont to be held in such consideration in the south, 
as to induce a belief that our genius and talents 
were only receiving their natural tributes. Sometimes 
Tom wrote the day before to secure accommodation 
for us, and sometimes had an interview with the land- 
lord as soon as we arrived; but in either case, our 
occupation of the premises seemed to be hailed as 
triumphant and honourable to an extreme degree. At 
one of the largest inns in the Western Highlands, I 
happened, in Trevor’s absence, to receive the bill 
instead of him, and I remember thinking of sending 
it to the Times newspaper, to refute the calumnies 
that had been published about hotel charges, only 
Tom persuaded me not. This is the bill, which, for 
two persons, I surely was justified in thinking very 
moderate : Double-bedded room, 1s. 6d.; soup and fish- 
dinner (for two), 3s.; bottle of port (1834), 3s.; 
breakfast for two, with meat, 1s. 6d.: Total, 9s. 
N. B.—It is particularly requested that no gratuities 
may be given to the servants.’ 

I was much astonished that none of our fellow- 
travellers by the coach that morning seemed to be 
satisfied with their bills, but accused the landlord 
most unmercifully of extortion and excess; and I 
agreed with Tom that it was a very remarkable 
exemplification of the proverbial nearness of the Scotch 
character. 


so small a compass; in particular, a certain sequestered 
— preferring the delights of solitude among the 


We travelled so fast, that I had time enough to spare 
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for a four days’ run into Ireland, which I was over- 
persuaded to take by my companion. 

The sister-isle received us witli extended arms: if 
anything, the welcomes of the innkeepers appeared to 
be still warmer and more affectionate than elsewhere, 
and the settlement of their accounts a mere form, that 
we were at liberty to go through or not as we pre- 
ferred. The landladies went so far, on more than one 
occasion, as to kiss Trevor, and to entitle me their 
jewel; the gossoons stood on their heads to do us 
honour; and the very beggars about the inn-yards 
regarded us with a solicitude that was the more 
remarkable by reason of the difference of our countries 
and religions. 

Upon the nineteenth day, I returned like a punctual 
shepherd to my flock, and on our road, Tom Trevor, 
Esq., attorney-at-law, insisted upon my auditing the 
accounts of our expenses, which—particularly as he 
handed me a much larger balance than, under the 
circumstances, I should have thought possible—I was 
very unwilling to do. My share of the three weeks’ 
tour, irrespective of coach, railway, and packet fares, 
was under a five-pound note. 

‘Well, my dear fellow,’ said I, with that feeling of 
grateful admiration which a Briton rarely permits 
himself to entertain except towards a great financier, 
‘all I can say is, I can’t imagine how you did it. I 
never lived better or at less cost in all my life, and 
I shall certainly go over the same ground next 
summer, and, as I most sincerely hope, with the same 
companion.’ 

There was a curious expression about Trevor's eye 
which made me unaccountably uneasy, as he replied 
with some dryness: ‘ Well, I think your reverence had 
better not do that for a few seasons.’ 

‘Why? why not, Trevor ?—for goodness’ sake, tell 
me why not?’ said I, getting alarmed. 

‘Oh, nothing; don’t be afraid, my dear sir; trust 
me for keeping on the safe side of the law in these 
matters.’ 

‘The law!’ gasped I, looking at the figures just 
transferred to my note-book, and regretting, somehow, 
that they did not make up a iarger sum; ‘ why, you 
don’t mean to say you-—— 

‘No, J did nothing,’ interrupted Tom; ‘it was all 
you, you and that note-book. The fact is, you made 
such copious remarks in it from the first hour we 
started, and at every place you came to, that I thought 
you were compiling a Guide to the North; and without 
asking you the question point-blank, which I considered 
would have been indelicate, I communicated my sus- 
Picions, sometimes in writing, sometimes verbally, to 
the innkeepers. “My friend,” I said to them, “is 
desirous of every information about this spot, and par- 
ticularly regarding your hotel charges: you must not 
speak to him as if you were aware of this, for he is 
pledged by the Messrs Gratesail, publishers, to secrecy 
and independence; but I am pleased with your house 
myself, and am willing, under the rose, to do you a 
good turn.” Every time you put pen to paper in the 
coffee-room saved us half-a-crown apiece at least ; 
there was quite a difficulty in some places in getting 
them to charge us anything at all; and I must say 
that, all along, you acted your part to perfection.’ 

‘Acted my part! how dare you,’ said I, in a 
towering passion, ‘ you base, horrid’—— 

‘There now, you are going on to what is actionable,’ 
interrupted Tom. ‘You parsons never know when to 
stop, and you are, besides, the last people. in the world 
to take a healthy and charitable view of things. This 
is how the matter stands: we have passed, by your 
own confession, a very sumptuous three weeks; we 
have given opportunities to a much maligned class of 
our fellow-countrymen to exhibit their reasonableness 


] and civility; we have threatened a new unmitigated 


guide-book, which you have both the power and the 
will to withhold; and, finally, we have had, I must 
say, an exceedingly cheap tour!’ 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
WE GET TO THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


Srartixe with lofty notions of liberty and equality, 
the United States, as already noticed, have always, 
and now more than ever, been hampered with an insti- 
tution at variance with public profession, and which 
—from a European point of view—is lowering in no 
small degree to national dignity. Seemingly ashamed 
of slavery as a too obvious fact, American writers 
hasten to assure us that it is a mere local usage 
depending on the municipal law of the states in which 
it happens to exist, and therefore in no way concerns the 
federal constitution. We are not going to plunge into 
a political dispute on this point. It is true that slavery 
derives its vitality from the laws of individual states, 
and if these laws were severally abrogated, the institu- 
tion would be no more; but it is equally certain, 
that while these laws are in operation, the federal 
power is bound to give them international efficacy. 
The constitution imparts authority to slaveholders to 
pursue and seize their property, ‘persons held to 
service,’ anywhere within the boundaries of the Union 
—even where no slavery exists. Besides this old 
Fugitive Slave-law, lately strengthened by an act of 
congress, the constitution prescribes a method of 
making up a constituency to appoint members to the 
House of Representatives, by reckoning the ratio of 
free and bond persons. Doubtless, it is unfortunate 
that the constitution in any manner, however equivocal, 
recognised and gave force to the practice of holding 
slaves, and so took that mean stand in the matter of 
human equality which embarrasses American juris- 
prudence; but nothing, we think, is to be gained by 
shirking the fact, and taking a disingenuous view of 
the subject. 

It has been mentioned that the purchase of Louis- 
iana, in 1803, was a turning-point in the history of 
the Union. At this time, the institution was disap- 
pearing from the more northern Atlantic states; and 
by the celebrated ordinance of 1787, it was excluded 
from the large Indiana territory on the north-west, 
from which have been formed the prosperous free 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. It lingered still in New York and New 
Jersey, but southward from Pennsylvania, and west- 
ward as far as the banks of the Mississippi, it was 
as yet confined to the limits of the ‘Old Dominion. 
Kentucky was formed from a ceded portion of Virginia, 
Tennessee from North Catolina, and, in like manner, 
Alabama and Mississippi from portions of Georgia; 
but though adding to the number of states, and 
swelling the slaveholding interests in congress, these 
re-arrangements did not geographically extend the area 
of slavery. 

The acquisition of the French province of Louisiana 
opened up a boundless prospect for slavery extension. 
For a number of years, the newly acquired tract of 
country remained a territory under federal authority. 
At length, in 1812, the lower part on the Gulf of 
Mexico was admitted as the state of Louisiana. The 
remainder of the purchase, stretching northwards on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, and embracing the 
rivers Arkansas and Missouri, was henceforth known 
as the Missouri Territory, over which settlers gradu- 
ally spread themselves. In March 1818, a sufficient 
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population being consolidated, petitions from the inhabi- 
tants were presented to congress, praying for the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a state. Now began the first resolute 
struggle between slavery and freedom. It was the 
wish of the petitioners to have the state admitted on 
equal terms with the state of Louisiana, in which the 
inhabitants were guaranteed all the privileges, that of 
holding slaves among others, which they had enjoyed 
under the French rule. This was firmly opposed. A 
degree of alarm concerning the spread of slavery had 
taken possession of legislators from the free states; 
and it was felt that now or never was the opportunity 
for checking its wonderful and unexpected growth in 
the far west. It must be allowed, that members of 
congress had been much too late in making this notable 
discovery—the whole nation, indeed, had been culpably 
negligent on the subject. If there was a general desire 
to admit no more states with slavery, the proper 
precaution would have consisted in enacting a law, like 
that of the ordinance of 1787, for ever excluding the 
institution from the territories out of which such states 
could possibly be formed. The defects of the federal 
constitution seemed to necessitate such a legislative 
measure. 

It has been graphically said, that when a number 
of adventurers, British subjects, land on a newly 
discovered territory, and take possession in the name 
of the Queen, the common law of England, is ipso facto 
established ; and from that moment every member of 
the infant community, no matter what be his breed or 
colour, enjoys all the privileges, and comes under the 
usual obligations of freeborn Englishmen. In such 
a way does the British constitution act, and there is 
a decision and simplicity about it which cannot but 
command respect. The constitution of the United 
States is less comprehensive and peremptory. Plant it 
where you will, it settles no determinate social system. 
It proclaims freedom, but admits of slavery. All 
men are free, but freemen may hold slaves—‘ chattels 
human ’—who though men de facto, are seemingly not 
men de jure. The British flag, God knows, has in its 
day sheltered much insolence, injustice, cruelty. Under | 
it, eighty years ago, an audacious attempt—since 
regretted and atoned for—was made to rob English 
colonists of their inherent rights, and what the end of 
that was, we all know. Things are somewhat altered 
since Grenville passed the Stamp Act, or since good 
old Dr Johnson wrote Taration no Tyranny. When 
we see the Union Jack floating from a vessel in the 
Atlantic, we feel a sound assurance that there is not 
the vestige of a slave on board. A sight of the 
American flag does not convey the same confidence ; 
seen south from the eapes of Virginia, two to one it is 
covering a cargo of slaves on the way to the market 
for ‘chattels human’ at New Orleans; for though the 
foreign slave-trade terminated in 1808, the coasting 
slave-trade did not, and is till this day in full opera- 
tion. If this be thought a hard view of practices 
prevailing under the federal constitution, we cannot 
help it. ‘The constitution is not that of a distinct 
nation, but simply the terms of compact by which a 
number of sovereignties—at present thirty-one—agree 
to hold together for the sake of mutual convenience 
and purposes common to the whole. Some of these 
sovereignties exclude slavery, some maintain it. The 
federal constitution, consequently, operates with con- 
siderable reserve on this delicate subject. It is any- 
thing you like to make of it. When extended over 
new territories, unless congress interpose an order to 
the contrary, the choice of domestic institutions is 
nominally left to the parties concerned. If, when the 
time comes, they choose to inaugurate slavery, good 
and well; it is all the same to the constitution. ‘This 
is called ‘freedom.’ So much for theory. Let us now 


see how the thing practically works. 
When a new tract of country is acquired by the 


United States, it passes into the possession and under 
the control of the federal authorities, who hold it for 
the general behoof. If it be resolved to lay it out for 
a new state, it is first created a ‘territory.’ As such, 
it is the subject of an act of congress, from which 
body it receives an interim constitution, prescribing 
its boundaries, divisions, executive authorities, laws, 
judicial and political system. With a governor ap- 
pointed by the president, it remains under federal 
tutelage, till on petition of its inhabitants it is admitted 
into the brotherhood of states. All this seems reason- 
able, and, in its general features, the practice affords a 
fine instance of that self-creative political organisation 
for which the Americans are celebrated. Analysing 
the acts of congress and presidents, we observe some- 
thing less favourable. The federal constitution is silent 
about race or colour; but in interpreting it, American 
lawgivers arrive at the conclusion, that the United 
States are the property of whites, and that persons 
with a tinge of dark colour in their countenance, 
though born free, are not citizens. Within the last 
two months, this view of citizenship has been enforced 
by a high federal officer, one of the secretaries of state, 
who refused passports to some coloured free persons, 
on the ground that they ‘were not citizens within the 
meaning of the constitution.’ This may be a right or 
a wrong interpretation of the fundamental charter of 
the Union: it is, at all events, acted on without 
apparently exciting public challenge. Accordingly, 
in passing an act to organise a territory—as, for 
example, that of 1855, constituting the territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas—there is the following regula- 
tion in regard to voters: ‘Every free white male 
inhabitant, twenty-one years old, an actual resident in 
the territory at the time of the passage of this act, and 
with the qualifications after described, may vote,’ &c. 
Thus, at the very outset, a disqualification is imposed 
on free coloured persons, without the slightest regard 
to their means or their ability; and from this to 
‘holding persons to service,’ is an easy transition. 
Such, however, are the prejudices against colour in 
the United States, that the most ardent lovers of 
freedom in Kansas, while suffering from pro-slavery 
aggression, never proposed to give the franchise to 
any but whites. 

The federal constitution being indifferent to the 
spread or limitation of slavery, the will of congress 
and president for the time being is a kind of supple- 
mental constitution, whence the internal policy of a 
new territory is moulded. Much usually depends on 
the political leanings of the president, who, being 
irremovable for four years, and armed with an enor- 
mous power of appointment to office, may be said to 
exercise a control more resembling that of a despot 
than a constitutional sovereign. The presidents of 
past times have, for the most part, had strong pro- 
slavery convictions, and thrown the balance of authority 
in that direction. Still affecting to allow fair play in 
the scramble between slavery and anti-slavery prin- 
ciples in the inchoate states, they would rather seem 
to have aided in imparting to them pro-slavery con- 
stitutions. Mr Pierce, the present president, thinks 
that if things are left to take their course in a terri- 
tory, slavery, from its intrinsic qualities, will outstrip 
freedom. In his late message to congress, he says: 
‘It is the fact that in all the unsettled regions of the 
United States, if emigration be left free to act in this 
respect for itself, without legal prohibitions on either 
side, slave labour will spontaneously go everywhere in 
preference to free labour. Is it the fact that the 
peculiar domestic institutions of the southern states 
possess relatively so much of vigour, that wheresoever 
an avenue is freely open to all the world, they will 
penetrate, to the exclusion of those of the northern 
states?’ Leaving the North to answer Mr Pierce's 
question, it is enough for us to know that the 
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pretended freedom communicated by congress and the 
constitution, produces an unseemly fracas in territorial 
organisation ; so that ever and anon a battle is raging 
somewhere in the south or west. ‘The act being passed 
which throws open the territory for settlement, a rush 
ensues from all points in the Union. Lawyers, school- 
masters, printers, and preachers from Massachusetts ; 
farmers from Vermont and New Hampshire; me- 
chanics and pedlers from Connecticut; storekeepers 
from Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New York; planters 
with bands of ‘ servants’ from Alabama and Kentucky ; 
and loafers, rowdies, and ragamuffins from every- 
where, are hastening on by steam-boat, railway, 
wagon, horseback, wheel-barrow, and on foot to the 
land of promise—struggling, pushing, driving, drink- 
ing, swearing, cheating, and it may be, fighting. The 
rule, if there be a rule, is every man for himself. 
The great thing is, who shall get the earliest clutch at 
the best localities; and not much ceremony is used 
in squatting and taking possession. In no time, a 
capital city is planted, hotels struck up, a state-house 
inaugurated, newspapers set agoing, and voting for 
territorial, civic, and judicial officers is in ‘full blast.’ 
In one sense, there is something grand in this restless 
onflow of Anglo-Americans over the domains of unre- 
claimed nature. We are carried in imagination back to 
that most ancient of injunctions, ‘to go forth to replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.’ To be sure, the thing is done 
coarsely—very. But it is done somehow; and from 
the chaos of a first settlement, spring in due time order 
and civilisation. What we have occasion to deplore is, 
the totally unnecessary and undesirable scramble for 
slavery or freedom in the new settlements. We need 
hardly say that, according to all accounts, the slave- 
holding interests take care to assume such a dictatorial 
attitude in these freshly opened lands, that under 
favour of the federal executive, they are able to) 
overawe opposition, and to prefer claims to congress 
for a pro-slavery constitution, which cannot well be | 
withstood. ‘That congress should all the while com- 
placently stand aside, on the presumption that a free 
choice is to be made, and at last legislate on this | 
understanding, seems only to be a method of wilfully 

extending slavery to the further limits of the Union. | 
Of course, should congress attempt to legislate pros- | 
pectively in favour of freedom, it will have imputed to | 
it that it is unconstitutionally taking a side—doing | 


than seclude slavery within a certain. geographical 
limit. That this has generally been the hapless policy 
of the free portion of the Union, is conspicuous in the 
history of the Missouri Compromise and subsequent 
events. 

We now approach this famed compromise. In 
February 1819, the petition of the inhabitants of 
Missouri for the admission of their state, which had 
been some time under consideration, led to a hot 
debate in congress. In the House of Representatives, 
Mr Tallmadge of New York moved the following 
amendment on the proposed constitution: ‘And pro- 
vided that the introduction of slavery, or involuntary 
servitude, be prohibited, except for the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party has been duly convicted, and 
that all children born within the said state, after the 
admission thereof into the Union, shall be declared free 
at the age of twenty-five years.’ To this restriction, 
southern members objected, for the reason that congress 
had no right to impose such offensive terms. Missouri 
was entitled, like every other state, to choose its own 
institutions, so far as slavery was concerned. Threats 
were thrown out, that if the restriction were carried, 
the South would dissolve its connection with the Union. 
Tallmadge, who appears to have been a man of daunt- 
less energy, referred to this new outcry: ‘If a dissolu- 
tion of the Union must take place, let it be so. If civil 
war, which gentlemen so much threaten, must come, I 
can only say, let it come. My hold on life is probably 
as frail as that of any man who now hears me; but 
while that hold lasts, it shall be devoted to the service 
of my country—to the freedom of man. If blood is 
necessary to extinguish any fire which I have assisted 
to kindle, I can assure gentlemen, while I regret the 
necessity, I shall not forbear to contribute my mite. 
Sir, the violence to which gentlemen have resorted on 
this subject will not move my purpose, nor drive me 
from my place. I have the fortune and the honour to 
stand here as the representative of freemen, who pos- 
sess intelligence to know their rights—who have the 
spirit to maintain them. As their representative, I will 
proclaim their hatred to slavery in every shape—as 
their representative, here will I hold my stand, till 
this floor, with the constitution of my country which 
supports it, shall sink beneath me—if I am doomed to 
fall, I shall at least have the painful consolation to 
believe that I fall as a fragment in the ruins of my 


what it has no business to do; acting as umpire | country.’ Referring to menaces of violence, he con- 
between free and slave states. We have the best tinued: ‘Has it already come to this: that in the 
evidence, however, that congress does possess authority _ congress of the United States—that in the legislative 
to exclude slavery from the territories. Jefferson’s councils of republican America, the subject of slavery 
ordinance of 1787, excluding it from the north-west has become a subject of so much feeling—of such 
territory, was an enactment of the last continental | delicacy—of such danger, that it cannot be safely 
congress, which has been repeatedly recognised and discussed! 


sanctioned by the federal congress. It is evident, | 
therefore, that until a new and more comprehensive 
federal constitution is adopted—if ever that will be 
—the proper course of policy is for congress to pass 
a general enactment, for ever excluding slavery from 
all the territories of the United States. Mr Buchanan, 
we believe, maintains the doctrine, that the constitu- 
tion limits the power of congress in this respect; 
while, on the contrary, his late opponent, Colonel 
Fremont, holds to the opinion that congress is con- 
stitutionally entitled ‘to prohibit in the territories | 
those twin-relics of barbarism—polygamy and slavery.’ | 
Moderate men of all parties, we should think, would 
wish to see congress resolutely embrace this latter 
opinion; but in order to do so with any chance of 
success, northern men would require to abandon that 
singularly ,temporising policy — that anomalous sub- 
serviency to southern interests—for which they have 
earned an unenviable reputation. It is notorious, that 
with all the prevalent alarm respecting the increasing 
power of slaveholders, and all the professions in favour 
of freedom, the North expresses no desire to do more 


Are we to be told of the dissolution 
of the Union, of civil war, and of seas of blood? 
And yet, with such awful threatenings before us, 
do gentlemen in the same breath insist upon the 
encouragement of this evil ; upon the extension of this 
monstrous scourge of the human race? An evil so 
fraught with such dire caldmities to us as individuals, 
and to our nation, and threatening in its progress to 
overwhelm the civil and religious institutions of the 
country, with the liberties of the nation, ought at once 
to be met, and to be controlled. If its power, its 
influence, and its impending dangers, have already 
arrived at such a point that it is not safe to discuss it 
on this floor, and it cannot now pass under considera- 
tion as a proper subject for general legislation, what 
will be the result when it is spread through your 
widely extended domain? Its present threatening 
aspect, and the violence of its supporters, so far from 
inducing me to yield to its progress, pt me to 
resist its march. Now is the time. It must now be 
met, and the extension of the evil must now be pre- 
vented, or the occasion is irrecoverably lost, and the 
evil can never be controlled.’ Next, alluding to the 
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extension of empire over the vast territories of the 
west, he says: ‘People this fair domain with the 
slaves of your planters; extend s/avery, this bane of 
man, this abomination of Heaven, over your extended 
empire, and you prepare its dissolution; you turn its 
accumulated strength into positive weakness; you 
cherish a canker in your breast; you put poison in 
bosom; you place a vulture preying on your 
asponen you whet the dagger and place it in the 
hands of a portion of your population, stimulated to 
use it by every tie, human and divine. The envious 
contrast between your happiness and their misery, 
between your liberty and their slavery, must con- 
stantly prompt them to accomplish your destruction. 
Your enemies will learn the source and the cause of 
your weakness. As often as external dangers shall 
threaten, or internal commotions await you, you will 
then realise that, by your own procurement, you have 
placed amidst your families, and in the bosom of your 
country, a population producing at once the greatest 
cause of individual danger and of national weakness. 
With this defect, your government must crumble to 
and your people become the scoff of the world.’ 

Finally, the bill embodying the restriction was lost. 
The men of the north, we have said, strangely content 
themselves with seeing slavery fortify and extend 
itself, provided it keep within a certain limit. The 
required line of division appears to be that which 
bounds the cotton-producing lands of the south. 
Having lost Missouri territory, as a whole, the friends 
of freedom did not prevent the southern portion of it 
being organised as a territory, without any restriction 
as to slavery. This was accordingly done. Arkansas 
was set off as a distinct territory ; and the usual means 
being employed to give it pro-slavery tendencies, it 
became ultimately (1836) a slave state. 

The struggle about Missouri was renewed in 
December 1819 and January 1820. As there seemed 
no possibility of reconciling both branches of congress 
to a plan of restriction within Missouri, the idea of a 
compromise was suggested. It was proposed by Mr 
Thomas of Illinois to admit Missouri as a slave state; 
but, as a compensation, to exclude it prospgctively 
from all the remainder of the old Louisianan territory, 
north of a certain latitude. His provision was— 
‘And be it further enacted, That in all that territory 
ceded by France to the United States under the name 
of Louisiana which lies north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes, north latitude, excepting only such 
part thereof as is included within the limits of the 
state contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
be, and is hereby for ever prohibited. This com- 
promise, after various divisions in both houses, was 

ted. Missouri was enabled to enter the Union as 
a slave state. There was yet, however, another struggle 
connected with this troublesome matter. When the 
Missourians, in November 1820, submitted their state 
constitution to the approval of congress, it was found 
to contain some objectionable clauses, preventing the 
settlement of free men of colour in the state. As 
several northern states acknowledge free coloured 
men to be citizens, though the federal constitution, 
as usually interpreted, is much more exclusive, the 
ble clauses met with a warm opposition. At 
this juncture, a new character comes on the stage. 
Throughout the whole Missouri affair, Henry Clay, a 
statesman of no mean eminence, had given the aid of 
his counsels, If every man has his mission, Clay’s 
seems to have been that of inventing compromises. 
He was an orator, a schemer—one of those mighty 
geniuses who have always a plan in their pocket to 
tide over difficulties, and who, in securing present 
do not mind sowing the seeds of future discord. 


simple. It consisted in compounding for so much 4 
by so much good. If a certain quantity of slavery 
was put in one scale, the same quantity of freedom, or 

what looked like freedom, was put in the other; so the 
balance was adjusted, and all parties satisfied. He is 
understood to have been the real concocter of the 
Missouri Compromise; and now, at this fresh and 
unexpected collision, he interposed with a scheme of 
settlement. It consisted in exacting a pledge from 
the Missouri legislature, that no advantage should be 
taken of its constitution, and it should pass no act ‘to 
exclude any of the citizens of either of the states’ from 
the enjoyment of the privileges they enjoy under the 
constitution of the United States. This qualifying 
provision was accepted. The only question is—who 
are ‘citizens within the meaning of the constitution ?’ 
So ended the contests about Missouri, which was 
received into the Union as a full-blown slave state— 
a circumstance ever to be regretted, for, independently 
of other considerations, the state, as will be seen on 
looking at a map, projects considerably northwards into 
free territory, and so stops the way to free migration 
westwards. W. C. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER VIII.—DON RAMON. 


On entering the courtyard, a somewhat novel scene 
presented itself—a Spanish picture, with some trans- 
atlantic touches. The patio of a Mexican house is 
its proper front. Here you no longer look upon jail- 
like door and windows, but facades gaily frescoed, 
curtained verandahs, and glazed sashes that reach to 
the ground. The patio of Don Ramon’s mansion was 
paved with brick. A fountain, with its tank of japanned 
mason-work, stood in the centre; orange-trees stretched 
their fronds over the water: their golden globes and 
white wax-like flowers perfumed the atmosphere, 
which, cooled by the constant evaporation of the jet 
d'eau, felt fresh and fragrant. Round three sides of the 
court extended a verandah, its floor of painted tiles 
rising but a few inches above the level of the paved 
court. A row of portales supported the roof of this 
verandah, and the whole corridor was railed in, and 
curtained. The curtains were close-drawn, and except 
at one point—the entrance between two of the portales 
—the corridor was completely screened from our view, 
and consequently all the windows of the house, which 
opened into the verandah. No h face greeted our 
searching glances. In looking to the rear, into the 
great corral, or cattle-yard, we could see numerous 
peons in their brown leathern dresses, with naked legs 
and sandalled feet; vaqueros in all their grandeur of 
velveteens, bell-buttons, and gold or silver lace; with 
a number of women and young girls in coloured naguas 
and rebosos. A busy scene was presented in that 
quarter. It was the great cattle enclosure, for the 
estate of Don Ramon de Vargas was a hacienda de 

ganados, or grand cattle-farm—a title which in no 
way detracts from the presumed respectability of its 
owner, many of the nobie hidalgos of Mexico being 
only graziers on a large scale. 

On entering the patio, I only glanced back at the 
corral ; my eyes were busy with the curtained verandah, 
and, failing there, were carried up to the azotea, in 
hopes of discovering the object of my thoughts. The 
house, as I have elsewhere stated, was but a single 
story in height, and from the saddle, I could almost 
look into the azotea. I could see that it was a sanc- 
tuary of rare plants, and the broad leaves and bright 
corollas of some of the taller ones appeared over the 
edge of the parapet. Abundance of fair flowers I could 
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yet shewed, no voice greeted us with a welcome. 
The shouts of the vaqueros, the music of singing-birds 
caged along the corridor, and the murmur of the foun- 
tain, were the only sounds. The two former suddenly 
became hushed, as the hoofs of our horses rang upon 
the stone pavement, and the heedless water alone 
continued to utter its soft monotone. Once more my 
eyes swept the curtain, gazing intently into the few 
apertures left by a careless drawing; once more they 
sought the azotea, and glanced along the parapet: my 
scrutiny still remained unrewarded. 

Without exchanging a word, Wheatley and I sat 
silent in our saddles, awaiting the return of the 
portero, Already the peons, vaqueros, and wenches 
had poured in through the back gateway, and stood 
staring with astonishment at the unexpected guests. 
After a considerable pause, the tread of feet was 
heard upon the corridor, and presently the messenger 
appeared, and announced that the duewio was coming. 
In a minute after, one of the curtains was drawn back, 
and an old gentleman made his appearance behind the 
railing. He was a person of large frame, and although 
slightly stooping with age, his step was firm, and his 
whole aspect bespoke a wonderful energy and resolu- 
tion. His eyes were large and brilliant, shadowed 
by heavy brows, upon which the hair still retained its 
dark colour, although that of his head was white as 
snow. He was simply habited—in a jacket of nankeen 
cloth, and wide trousers of like material. He wore 
neither waistcoat nor cravat. A full white shirt of 
finest linen covered his breast, and a sash of dull blue 
colour was twisted round his waist. On his head was 
a costly hat of the ‘ Guayaquil grass,’ and in his fingers 
a husk cigarrito smoking at the end. 

Altogether, the aspect of Don Ramon—for it was 
he—despite its assumed sternness, was pleasing and 
intelligent ; and I should have relished a friendly chat 
with him, even upon his own account. 

This, however, was out of the question. I must 
abide by the spirit of my orders: the farce must be 
played out; so, touching the flanks of my horse, I 
rode forward to the edge of the verandah, and placed 
myself vis-a-vis to the Don. 

‘ Are you Don Ramon de Vargas ?’ 

‘Si, sefior,, was the reply, in a tone of angry 
astonishment. 

‘I am an officer of the American army ’—I spoke 
loud, and in Spanish of course, for the benefit of the 
peons and vaqueros. ‘I am sent to offer you a con- 
tract to supply the army with beeves. I have here an 
order from the general-in-chief’—— 

‘I have no beeves for sale,’ interrupted Don Ramon 
in a loud indignant voice; ‘I shall have nothing to do 
with the American army.’ 

* Then, sir,’ retorted I, ‘I must take your beeves 
without your consent. You will be paid for them, but 
take them I must; my orders require that I should do 
so. Moreover, your vaqueros must accompany us, and 
drive the cattle to the American camp.’ 

As I said this, I signalled to Holingsworth, who 
rode in with his following ; and then the whole troop, 
filing through the back gateway, began to collect the 
frightened vaqueros, and set them about their work. 

‘I protest against this robbery!’ shouted Don 
Ramon. ‘It is infamous—contrary to the laws of 
civilised warfare. I shall appeal to my government— 
to yours—I shall have redress.’ 

‘You shall have payment, Don Ramon,’ said I, 
apparently trying to pacify him. 

* Payment, /—payment from ‘robbers, jili- 
busteros’—— 

*Come, come, old gentleman!’ cried Wheatley, who 
was only half behind the scenes, and who spoke rather 
in earnest, ‘keep a good tongue in your head, or you 
may lose something of more value to you than your 
cattle. Remember whom you are talking to.’ 


* Tejanos! ladrones!’ hissed Don Ramon, with an 
earnest application of the latter phrase that would 
certainly have brought Wheatley’s revolver from his 
belt, had I not, at the moment, whispered a word in 
the lieutenant’s ear. 

‘ Hang the old rascal !’ muttered he in reply to me 
‘I thought he was in earnest. Look here, old fellow !° 
he continued, addressing himself to Don Ramon, 
‘don’t you be scared about the dollars. Uncle Sam’s 
a liberal trader and a good paymaster. I wish your 
beef was mine, and I had his promise to pay for it. So 
take things a little easier, if you please; and don’t be 
so free of your “ filibusteros” and “ladrones:” free- 
born Texans ain’t used to such talk.’ 

Don Ramon suddenly cut short the ree ted by 
angrily closing the curtains, and hiding himself from 
our sight. 

During the whole scene, I had great difficulty in 
controlling my countenance. I could perceive that the 
Mexican laboured under a similar difficulty. There was 
a laughing devil in the corner of his keen eye that 
required restraint ; and I thought once or twice either 
he or I should lose our equanimity. J certainly 
should have done so, but that my heart and eyes were 
most of the time in other quarters. As for the Don, 
he was playing an important part; and a suspicion of 
his hypocrisy, on the minds of some of the leathern- 
clad greasers who listened to the dialogue, might have 
afterwards brought him to trouble. Most of them 
were his own domestics and retainers, but not all. 
There were free rancheros among them—some who 
belonged to the pueblita itself—some, perchance, who 
had figured in pr tos—who voted at elections, 
and called themselves citizens. The Don, therefore, 
had good reasons for assuming a character ; and well 
did the old gentleman sustain it. 

As he drew the curtain, his half-whispered ‘ Adios, 
capitan !’ heard only by myself, sounded full of sweet- 
ness and promise; and I felt rather contented as I 
straightened myself in the saddle, and issued the order 
for rieving his cattle. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘UN PAPELCITO,’ 


Wheatley now rode after the troop, which with 
Holingsworth had already entered the corral. A 
band of drivers was speedily pressed into service; 
and with these the two lieutenants proceeded to the 
great plain at the foot of the hill, where most of Don 
Ramon’s cattle were at pasture. By this arrangement 
I was left alone, if I except the company of half-a- 
dozen slippered wenches, the deities of the cocina, 
who, clustered in the corner of the patio, eyed me with 
mingled looks of curiosity and fear. The verandah 
curtains remained hermetically closed, and though I 
glanced at every aperture that offered a chance to an 
— eye, no one appeared to be stirring behind 

em. 

*Too high-bred— perhaps indifferent?’ thought I. 
The latter supposition was by no means gratifying 
to my vanity. ‘After all, now that the others are 
gone out of the way, Don Ramon might ask me to 
step inside. Ah! no—these mestizo women would 
tell tales: I perceive it would never do. I may as 
well give it up. I shall ride out, and join the troop.’ 

As I turned my horse to put this design into execu- 
tion, the fountain came under my eyes. Its water 
reminded me that I was thirsty, for it was a July 
day, and a hot one. A gourd cup lay on the edge of 
the tank. Without dismounting, I was able to lay 
hold of the vessel, and filling it with the cool spark- 
ling liquid, I drained it off. It was very good water, 
but not Canario or Xeres. 

Sweeping the curtain once more, I turned with a 
disappointed glance, and jagging my horse, rode 
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© Gamay old to the more adroit and practised herds- 
men; others driving off large groups that had been 
already collect»d and brought into subjection: and all 
this amidst the fierce bellowing of the bulls, the shouts 
and laughter of the delighted troopers, the shriller 
cries of the vaqueros and peons. The whole formed 
a picture that, under other circumstances, I should 
have contemplated with interest. Just then, my 
spirits were not attuned to its enjoyment, and although 
I remained for some minutes with my eyes fixed upon 
it, my thoughts wandered elsewhere. 

I confess to a strong faith in woman's curiosity. 
That such a scene could be passing under the windows 
of the most aristocratic mansion, without its most 
aristocratic inmate deigning to take a peep at it, I 
could not believe. Besides, Isolina was the very 
reverse. ‘Ha! Despite that jealous curtain, those 
beautiful eyes are glancing through some aperture— 
window or loophole, I doubt not;’ and with this 
reflection, I once more turned my face to the 
buildings. 

Just then, it occurred to me that I had not suffi- 
ciently reconnoitred the front of the dwelling. As 
we approached it, we had observed that the shutters 
of the windows were closed; but these opened inward, 
and since that time one or other of them might have 
been set a little ajar. From my knowledge of Mexican 
interiors, I knew that these front windows were those 
of the principal apartments—of the sala and grand 
cuarto, or drawing-room—precisely those where the 
inmates at that hour should be found. 

‘Fool!’ thought I, ‘to have remained so long in the 
patio. Had I gone round to the front windows, I 
might have—— "Tis not too late—there’s a chance 


Under the impulse of this new hope, I rode back 
through the corral, and re-entered the patio. The 
brown-skinned mestizas were still there, chattering 
and flurried as ever, and the curtain had not been 
stirred. A glance at it was all I gave; and without 
stopping, I walked my horse across the paved court, 

entered under the arched saguan. The massive 
po yee open, as we had left it; and on looking 
into the little box of the portero, I perceived that 
it was empty. The man had hid himself, in dread of 
a second interview with the Texan lieutenant! 

In another moment, I had emerged from the gate- 
way, and was about turning my horse to inspect the 
windows, when I heard the word ‘ Capitan,’ pronounced 
in a voice that sounded soft as a silver bell, and 
thrilled to my heart like a strain of music. 

I looked towards the windows. It came not thence; 
they were close shut as ever. Whence—— Before I 
had time to ask myself the question, the ‘ Capitan’ was 
repeated in a somewhat louder key, and I now per- 
ceived that the voice proceeded from above—from the 
azotea. 

I wrenched my horse round, at the same time 
turning my eyes upward. I could see no one; but 
just at that moment an arm, that might have been 
attached to the bust of Venus, was protruded through 
a notch in the parapet. In the small hand, wickedly 
sparkling with jewels, was something white, which 
I could not distinguish until I saw it projected on the 

grass—at the same moment that the phrase ‘Un 
—, reached my ears. 
ithout hesitation I dismounted— made myself 


into the saddle, looked upward. I had p ly 
drawn my horse some distance from the walls, so that I 
might command a better view. I was not disappointed 


that | —Isolina! The face, that lovely face, was just dis- 


tinguishable through the slender embrasure, the large 
brown eyes gazing upon me with that half-earnest, 
half-mocking glance I had already noticed, and which 
produced within me both pleasure and pain ! 

I was about to speak to her, when I saw the expres- 
sion suddenly change: a hurried glance was thrown 
backwards, as if the approach of some one disturbed 
her ; a finger rested momentarily on her lips, and then 
her face a behind the screening wall of the 
—* I understood the universal sign, and remained 

t. 

For some moments I was undecided whether to 
go or stay. She had evidently withdrawn from the 
front of the building, though she was still upon the 
azotea. Some one had joined her; and I could hear 
voices in conversation; her own contrasting with the 
harsher tones of aman. Perhaps her father—perhaps 
—that other relative—less agreeable supposition ! 

I was about to ride off, when it occurred to me that 
I had better first master the contents of the ‘ papelcito.’ 
Perhaps it might throw some light on the situation, 
and enable me to adopt the more pleasant alternative 
of remaining a while longer upon the premises. I had 
thrust the bil/et into the breast of my frock; and now 
looked around for some place, where I might draw it 
forth and peruse it unobserved. The great arched 
gateway, shadowy and tenantless, offered the desired 
accommodation ; and heading my horse to it, I once 
more rode inside the saguan. Facing around so as to 
hide my front from the cocineras, I drew forth the strip 
of folded paper, and spread it open before me. Though 
written in pencil, and evidently in a hurried impromptu, 
Thad no difficulty in deciphering it. My heart throbbed 
exultingly as I read: 

‘Capitan! I know you will pardon our dry hospita- 
lity? A cup of cold water—ha! ha! ha! Remember 
what I told you yesterday: we fear our friends more 
than our foes, and we have a guest in the house my 
Sather dreads more than you and your terrible filibusteros, 
I am not angry with you for my pet, but you have 
carried off my lazo as well. Ah, capitan! would you 
rob me of everything?—Adios ! Tsouina.’ 


Thrusting the paper back into my bosom, I sat for 
some time pondering upon its contents. Part was clear 
enough—the remaining part full of mystery. 

‘We fear our friends more than our foes.’ I was 
behind the scenes sufficiently to comprehend what was 
intended by that cunningly worded phrase. It simply 
meant that Don Ramon de Vargas was A 
—in other words, a friend to the American cause, or, 
as some loud demagogues would have pronounced him, 
a ‘traitor to his country.’ It did not follow, however, 
that he was anything of the kind. He might have 
wished success to the American arms, and still re- 
mained a true friend to his country—not one of those 
blind bigots whose standard displays the brigand motto, 
‘Our country right or wrong,’ but an enlightened 
patriot, who desired more to see Mexico enjoy peace 
and happiness under foreign domination, than that it 
should continue in anarchy under the iron rule of native 
despots. What is there in the empty title of independ- 
ence, without peace, without liberty ? After all, patriot- 
ism in its sense is but a doubtful virtue— 
perhaps nearer toacrime! It will one day appear so; 
one day in the far future it will be supplanted by a 
virtue of higher order—the patriotism that knows no 
boundaries of nations, but whose country is the whole 
earth. That, however, would not be ‘ patriotism!’ 

Was Don Ramon de Vargas a patriot in this sense 
—a man of progress, who cared not that the name of 


‘Mexico’ should be blotted from the map, so long as 
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peace and prosperity should be given to his country 
under another name? Was Don 
It might be. There were many such in Mexico at 
that time, and these principally of the class to which 
gnged—the ricos, or proprietors. 


Pechape the affection of Don Ramon for the 
American cause had less lofty motives; perhaps the 
5000 beeves may have had something to do with it? 
Whether or no, I could not tell; nor did I stay to 


more than fous 


What followed ‘was far from equally perspicuous. 
A guest in the house dreaded by her father! Here was 
yan | indeed. Who could that guest be ?—who but 

jurra? 

* But Ijurra was her cousin—she had said so. If a 
cousin, why should he be dreaded? Was there still 
another guest in the house? That might be: I had 
not been inside to see. The mansion was large enough 
to accommodate another—half a score of others. For 
all that, my thoughts constantly turned upon Tjurra, | to 
and why I know not; but I could not resist the belief 
that he was the person pointed at—the guest that was 
‘ dreaded !’ 

The behaviour which I had noticed on the day 
before—the first and only time I had ever seen the man 
—his angry speech and looks addressed to Isolina— 
her apparent fear of him: these it was, no doubt, that 
guided my instincts; and I at length came to the 
conviction that he was the fiend dreaded by Don 
Ramon. And she too feared him! ‘God grant that 
she do not also love him!’ 

Such was my mental ejaculation, as I passed on to 
consider the closing sentences of the hastily written 
note. In these I also encountered ambiguity of expres- 
sion; whether I construed it aright, time would tell. 
Perhaps my wish was too much parent to my thoughts ; 
but it was with exulting heart I rode out from the 
gateway. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN OLD ENMITY. 


I rode slowly, and but a few paces before reining 
up my horse. Although I was under the impression 
that it would be useless remaining, and that an inter- 
view with Isolina was impossible, for that day at least 
I could not divest myself of the desire to linger a little 
longer near the spot. Perhaps she might appear again 


upon the azotea; if but for a moment; if but to wave | d 


her hand, and waft me an adieu; if but—— 

When a short distance separated me from the walls, 
I drew up, and turning in the saddle, glanced back to 
the parapet. A face was there, where hers had been ; 
but, oh, the contrast between her lovely features and 
those that now met my gaze! Hyperion to the Satyr! 
Not that the face now before me was ugly or ill 
featured. There are some, and women too, who would 
have termed it handsome: to my eyes, it was hideous! 
Let me confess that this hideousness, or more properly 
its cause, rested in the moral, rather than the physical 
expression ; perhaps, too, a little of it might have been 
found in my own heart. Under other circumstances, 
I might not have criticised that face so harshly. All 
the world did not think as I about the face of Rafael 
Ijurra—for it was he who was gazing at me over the 
parapet. 

Our eyes met; and that first glance stamped the 
relationship between us—hostility for life! Not a word 
passed, and yet the looks of each told the other, in the 

t language, ‘I am your foe.’ Had we sworn it 
wild oaths, in all the bitter hyperbole of insult, 


Ramon one of these? | keen 


neither of us would have felt it more profound and 


I shall not stay to analyse this feeling of sudden and 
unexpressed hostility, though the philosophy of it is 
simple enough. You too have experienced it—perhaps 
more than once in your life, without being exactly 
able to explain it. I am not in that dilemma: I could 
explain it easily enough; but it scarcely merits an 
explanation. Suffice to say, that while gazing upon the 
face of that man, I entertained it in all its strength. 

I have called it an unexpressed hostility. Therein I 
have spoken without thought; it was fully expressed 
by both of us, though not in words. Words are but 
weak symbols of a passion, compared with the passion 
itself, exhibited in the clenched hand, the lip compressed, 
the flashing eye, the clouded cheek, the quick play of 
the muscles—weak symbols are words compared with 
signs like these. No words passed between Ijurra and 
myself; none were needed. Each read in the other a 
rival—a rival in love, a competitor for the heart of a 
lovely woman, the Joveliest in Mexico! It is needless 
to say that, under such an aspect, each hated the other 
at sight. 

In the face of Ijurra I read more. I saw before me 
_ man of bad heart and brutal nature. His large, and, 

speak the truth, beautiful eyes, had in them an 
animal expression. They were not without intelligence, 
but so much the worse, for that intelligence expressed 
ferocity and bad faith. His beauty was the beauty 
of the jaguar. He had the air of an accomplished man, 
accustomed to conquest in the field of love—heartless, 
reckless, false. O mystery of our nature, there are 
those who love such men! 

In Ijurra’s face I read more: he knew my secret! 
The significant glance of his eye told me so. He knew 
why I was lingering there. The satiric smile upon 
his lip attested it. He saw my efforts to obtain an 
interview, and, confident in his own position, held my 
failure but lightly—a something only to amuse him. 
I could tell all this by the sardonic sneer that sat upon 
his features. 

As we continued to gaze, neither moving his eyes 
from the other, this sneer became too oppressive to be 
silently borne. I could no longer stand such a satirical 
reading of my thoughts. The insult was as marked as 
words could have made it; and I was about to have 
recourse to words to reply, when the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs caused me to turn my eyes in an opposite 
direction. A horseman was coming up the hill, in a 
direct line from the pastures. I saw it was one of the 


| lieutenants—Holingsworth. 


A few more stretches of his horse brought the 
lieutenant upon the ground, where he pulled up 
irectly in front of me. 
‘Captain Warfield!’ said he, speaking in an official 
tone, ‘the cattle are collected; shall we proceed’—— 
He proceeded no further with that sentence; his 
eye, chance directed, was carried up to the azotea, and 
rested upon the face of Ijurra. He started in his 
saddle, as if a serpent had stung him; his hollow eyes 
shot prominently out, glaring wildly from their sockets, 
while the muscles of his throat and jaws twitched in 
convulsive action! For a moment, the desperate 
passion seemed to stifle his breathing, and while thus 
silent, the expression of his eyes puzzled me. It was 
of frantic joy, and ill became that face where I had 
never observed a smile. But the strange look was 
soon explained—it was not friendship, but the joy of 
anticipated vengeance! Breaking into a wild laugh, 
he shrieked out: ‘ Rafael Ijurra, by the eternal God!’ 
This awful and emphatic recognition produced its 
effect. I saw that Ijurra knew the man who addressed 
him. His dark countenance turned suddenly pale, 
and then became mottled with livid spots, while his 


eyes scintillated and rolled about in the unsteady 
glances of terror. He made no reply beyond the 
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ejaculation ‘Demonio !’ which seemed involuntarily to | Down the s of the hill two men were running 

and fright held him spell-bound and speechless! hindmost held in his hand a drawn sabre. It was 
‘Traitor! villain! murderer!’ shrieked Holings- | Holingsworth still in pursuit of Ijurra! 

worth, ‘we’ve met at last; now for a squaring of our| The latter appeared to be gaining upon his vengeful 

accounts !’ and in the next instant the muzzle of his rifle | pursuer, who, burdened with his accoutrements, ran 

was pointing to the notch in the parapet—pointing to | heavily. The Mexican was evidently making for the 


the face of Ijurra! woods that began at the bottom of the hill; and in a 

‘Hold, Holingsworth!—hold!’ cried I, Eeyeing my | few seconds more he had entered the timber, and 
heel deeply into my horse’s flanks, and dashing | passed out of sight. Like a hound upon the trail, 
forward. Holingsworth followed, and disappeared from my view 


Though my steed sprang instantly to the spur, and | at the same spot. 
as quickly Te caught the lieutenant’s arm, I was too Py I might still be able to prevent the shedding 
late to arrest the shot. I spoiled his aim, however; | of blood, I descended hastily from the azotea, mounted 
and the bullet, instead of passing through the brain of | my horse, and galloped down the hill. I reached the 
Rafael Ijurra, as it would certainly have done, glanced | edge of the woods where they had gone in, and followed 
upon the mortar of the parapet, sending a cloud of | some distance upon their trail; but I lost it at length, 
lime-dust into his face. and came to a halt. I remained for some minutes 

Up to that moment, the Mexican had made no | listening for voices, or, what I more expected to hear, 
attempt to escape beyond the aim of his antagonist. | the report of a pistol. Neither sound reached me. I 
Terror must have glued him to the spot. It was| heard only the shouts of the vaqueros on the other 
only when the report of the rifle, and the blinding | side of the hill; and this reminding me of my duty, 
mortar broke the spell, that he was able to turn and | I turned There, on horse, and rode back to the hacienda. 
fly. When the dust cleared away, his head was no| There, everything was silent: not a face was to be 
- ¢~ above the wall. seen. The inmates of the house had hidden them- 

I turned to my companion, and addressed him in | selves in rooms barred up and dark ; even the damsels 
some warmth: of the kitchen had disappeared, thinking, no doubt, 

‘Lieutenant Holingsworth! I command’—— that an attack would be made upon the premises, and 

‘Captain Warfield,’ interrupted he, in a tone of cool | that spoliation and plunder were intended. 
determination, ‘you may command me in all matters! I was puzzled how to act. Holingsworth’s strange 
of duty, and I shall obey you. This is a private affair; | conduct had disarranged my ideas. I should have 
and, by the Eternal, the general himself—— Bah! I | demanded admission, and explained the occurrence to 
lose time; the villain will escape!’ and before I could | Don Ramon; but I had no explanation to give ; I rather 
seize either himself or his bridle-rein, he shot his horse | needed one for myself; and under a painful feeling of 
past me, and entered the gateway at a gallop. suspense as to the result, I rode off from the place. 

I followed as quickly as I could, and reached the patio| Half-a-dozen rangers were left upon the ground, 
almost as soon as he; but too late to hinder him from | with orders to await the return of Holingsworth, and 
his purpose. I grasped him by the arm, but with | then gallop after us; while the remainder of the 
determined strength he wrenched himself free—at the | troop, with Wheatley and myself in advance of the 
same instant gliding out of his saddle. Pistol in hand, | vast drove, took the route for the American camp. 
he rushed up the escalera, his trailing scabbard clank- 
ing upon the stone steps as he went. He was soon 
out of my sight, behind the parapet of the azotea. DR LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
Ir is not our business to follow in the steps of the 
heard loud words and oaths above, the crash of falling he 
objects, and then two shots following quick and fast interest so isation, that 
upon each other. I heard screaming in a woman’s | it must of necessity find a record in our pages. For a 
voice, and a groan—the last uttered by a man. One | considerable time past, the world has now and then had 
of them is dead or dying, thought I. scraps of information before it touching the remarkable 

On reaching the azotea—which I did in a few seconds | travels of Dr Livingstone in Africa; and the conviction 
of time—I found perfect silence there. I saw no one, | gathered upon most minds that this intrepid mission- 
male or female, living or dead! ‘True, the place was ary was one of the greatest of modern discoverers. 


like a garden, with plants, shrubs, and even trees 
growing in gi gantic pots. I could not view it all at No book, however, came forth from the wanderer to 


once. They might still be there behind the screen give tangible evidence of the facts, and his voice was 
of leaves ? heard from time to time only as the voice of one crying 


pots freshly broken. It was the crash of them I had | ment a few weeks ago, when it was found that, after 
heard coming up. I saw no men, neither Holings- | an absence of sixteen years, he had returned, and that 


worth nor Ijurra! They could not be standing up, or ivings actually to be in the bod 
I should have seen them. ‘ Perhaps they are down the of the 


among the pots—both. There were two shots. Per- 

haps both are down—dead !’ Among the gatherings to greet this remarkable 
But where was she who screamed? Was it Isolina? | Person, the most important, in a scientific point of 
Half distracted, I rushed to another part of the roof. | view, was that of the Royal Geographical Society, on 

I saw a small escalera—a private stair—that led into | the evening of meeting, December 15. The ostensible 

the interior of the house. Ha! they must have gone | business was to present the traveller, for the second 

down by it? she who screamed must have gone that | time, with the highest distinction it is in the power of 


way? 
ine t, I hesitated to follow; but it was no the Society to bestow—their gold medal. The first 


for traversing South Africa from the Cape 
time to stand upon etiquette, and I was preparing to was given A "= ‘ 
plunge down the stairway, when I heard bo out- | Of Good Hope by the Lake Ngami to Linyanti, and 
side the walls, and then another shot from a pistol. thence to the west coast, in 10 degrees south latitude ; 
I turned, and stepped hastily across the azotea in | the present was for setting out anew from Linyanti, 
the direction of the sounds. I looked over the parapet. | and completing the entire journey across South Africa. 


I ran to and fro over the whole roof; I saw flower- | in the wilderness. Great, therefore, was the excite- " 
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Many interesting and crowded meetings have been 
held in the Society’s rooms, but assuredly none more 
interesting or more crowded than on the occasion in 
question. Sir Roderick Murchison filled the chair 
with his accustomed tact and dignity ; and among the 
eminent of his supporters were the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the Portuguese minister, Professor 
Owen, Sir John Richardson, and African travellers not 
a few, including Mr Gordon Cumming in full Highland 
costume. Among the ladies, whose presence added a 
charm to the meeting, sat Lady Franklin, her widow’s 
cap betokening the sad fate of her brave husband in 
the regions of polar frost. Many more names might 
we enumerate; suffice it, however, that the rooms 
were overcrowded, numbers of visitors having to stand 
during the whole time of the meeting, which was 
prolonged to an hour unusually late. 

The proceedings began at half-past eight, when Sir 
Roderick entered, accompanied by a gentleman about 
forty years of age, somewhat spare in face and form, 
of average height, dark hair, brow furrowed through 
hardships, and complexion deeply bronzed, almost black, 
from exposure to a scorching sun. The appearance of 
this man was hailed by a general clapping of hands, 
stamping of feet, and such other demonstrations as are 
resorted to by a British audience when they desire 
to express hearty admiration, esteem, and welcome. 
The stranger bowed and took his seat. Dr Norton 
Shaw, the secretary of the Society, read sundry formal 
notices, and then the important business of the evening 
began 


The stranger was the Rev. Dr Livingstone, missionary 
and traveller, the man who has taken away the oppro- 
brium from African geography, who has accomplished 
what many have attempted in vain ever since the 
earliest days of Portuguese discovery—namely, a 
journey across the continent of Southern Africa, from 
the centre to the western coast, and from the western 
coast washed by the Atlantic to the eastern shores 
on which beats the thunderous surf of the Indian 
Ocean. And this he has done without any great 
flourish of trumpets—without pecuniary grants from 
government—without companions or escort, save what 
the friendship of the natives yielded. Trusting in 
Providence, and strong in his hopeful self-reliance, 
he went manfully through the work that lay before 
him to do. 

We have from time to time incidentally mentioned 
in the Journal Dr Livingstone’s movements and dis- 
covéries, and need not apologise for this completer 
notice, in which we need but to follow the proceedings 
of the meeting. The president, rising, reminded the 
company that the gold medal of the Society had been 
awarded to Dr Livingstone in 1855; and now, the 
much greater feat accomplished by the adventurous 
traveller made a similar presentation so much the 
more pleasurable a duty. Great was the applause 
as the missionary received the golden token by which 
the Society acknowledge and honour his meritorious 
services. 

Dr Livingstone commenced his reply by an apology 
for his ‘imperfections in speech-making.’ Sixteen 
years’ absence from England, and the habit of speaking 
only the Bechuana and other African dialects during 
nearly the whole of that time, checks his fluency in 


_ his native language. The effect is observable also in 


his manner of speaking, for there is a metallic, ringing 
character about his voice, similar to what is described 
as peculiar to certain African tribes, some of whose 
sounds resemble the striking together of pieces of 
copper. His style of speech, moreover, is homely— 
such as would be familiar to simple-minded men; 
hence there is a novel sort of pleasure in listening to 


what he says. While he spoke, thanking the Society 
for the honour they had done him, and with great 
modesty of himself, we could enter into the spirit 
with which he wrote in one of his recent letters: ‘I 
am not so elated in having performed what has not, 
to my knowledge, been done before, in traversing the 
continent, because the end of the geographical feat is 
but the beginning of the missionary enterprise. May 
God grant me life to do some more good to this poor 
Africa!’ We unite in his ‘hope that the medal will 
go down in his family as an heir-loom worth keeping.’ 

Then followed Mr Labouchere with a short speech and 
a resolution expressing thanks ‘to the governors of the 
Portuguese settlements in Africa, who had so kindly 
received and entertained Dr Livingstone.’ This was 
seconded by Sir Henry Rawlinson, of Ninevite fame; 
who told the meeting he wished the duty had fallen 
into abler hands, but that the chairman’s commands 
were like the laws of the Medes and Persians, with 
which he (Sir H.) had some acquaintance. The reso- 
lution, we need hardly say, was carried by acclama- 
tion; his excellency Count Lavradio, the Portuguese 
minister, who asked leave to speak in French, making 
a very purpose-like speech in reply. 

Then the secretary read portions of letters from Dr 
Livingstone, reserved especially for the meeting, giving 
an account of his travels, which were rendered the more 
interesting by vivd-voce observations from the doctor 
himself. Our readers will perhaps remember that first 
among the enterprising missionary’s exploits heard of 
in this country, was the discovery of the great Lake 
Ngami. This lake, it now appears, is for the most 
part shallow; fordable in places, and likely to dry up. 
This desiccation is no new phenomenon, for in the 
Bechuana country, and other regions to the south of 
the lake, there are ancient river-beds in which water 
has not flowed for ages, and most of the existing 
streams are dwindled to a mere rivulet. It is as if the 
interior of Africa were drying up. The commencement 
of the process is assigned by Dr Livingstone to a remote 
period, when a fissure made in a range of basaltic hills 
opened a new channel for the great river Leambye. 

Up to the 20th parallel of south latitude, as is pretty 
well known, the drying process is well-nigh complete, 
for there the inhabitants depend, with rare exceptions, 
on fountains alone for their supply of water. But to 
the north of that parallel, the country is well watered, 
traversed, indeed, by a net-work of perennial rivers, and 
is of remarkable fertility. Elephants, giraffes, buffaloes, 
zebras, and many kinds of game abound, and three 
antelopes were shot of a species not yet known in 
England. The doctor’s gun was the first ever fired in 
that country, and so inexperienced were the animals 
of their dangerous effects, that they stood still within 
bow-shot, and were easily killed. This is as different a 
country from the arid region to the south as from the 
western coast of Europeans, a maze of swamps and 
forests. It is elevated, cooled by pleasant breezes, and 
abounding in fruit and grain. This is the habitat of 
the true Nigritian, the curly-headed, jet-black negro, 
whose intelligent though simple race, when quickened 
by European knowledge, will one day rule the conti- 
nent. A striking token of the direction of the genius 
of this people towards civilisation, is to be found 
in the social condition of their women. The will of 
the women is paramount, and at times they even 
become chiefs. ‘If aman were asked to go anywhere,’ 
said Mr Livingstone, ‘or to agree to any arrangement, 
he answered: “I must go home and ask my wife.” If 
she said “ No,” there was no possibility of getting him 
to move. Women sit in the councils; and while a 
Bechuana swears by his father, these negroes swear 
by their mother.’ It may even be inferred that the 
ladies carry their supremacy a little too far. Ifa 
woman beat her husband, we are told, they are both 
taken to the market-place, and the wife is compelled 
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to carry her injured lord home on her back amidst 
the cheers of the people. On these occasions, the 
women generally cry out: ‘Give it him again!’ In 
all parts of his travel, the women shewed great kind- 
ness to Dr Livingstone and his party; and, what is 
noteworthy, the English name is known as that of a 
people ‘ who like the black man.’ 

But the most extraordinary circumstance announced 
by Dr Livirgstone is the salubrity of this vast region. 
*Some of the districts of the interior,’ says he, ‘are 
perfect sanatoria; and among the pure negro family, 
many diseases that affect the people of Europe are 
unknown. Small-pox and consumption have not been 
known for twenty years, and scrofula, cancer, and 
hydrophobia are seldom heard of.’ 

As regards natural resources, there are large beds 
of coal, and deposits of copper and iron ores; gold is 
found in the streams; grain is produced in immense 
abundance ; indigo, quinine, senna leaves—the last in 
exhaustless supply ; the sugar-cane flourishes, although 
the natives have no idea of sugar; there are whole 
forests of cinchona, and wax and honey, and valuable 
fibrous plants, one of which resembles flax—to say 
nothing of ivory, that can be obtained in any quantity. 
In one place, the grave of a chief was decorated by 
thirty large elephants’ tusks placed upright in the 
ground. ‘The country is so fertile, that in the gardens 
cultivated by the natives, a constant process of sowing 
and reaping goes on all the year round. All this was 
detailed by Dr Livingstone with the intelligence of 
real knowledge, for he is not one of those travellers 
who go abroad merely to look, describe appearances, 
and record impressions. Having a competent know- 
ledge of various sciences, as he journeyed along he 
made observations astronomical, geological, and geo- 
metrical, noted the varieties of climate, and took 
botanical and zoological notes. In addition to these 
important matters, he had an eye to the commercial 
products of the various territories and the industrial 
habits of the natives, and their inclination to trade. 

Dr Livingstone went far himself to solve the question 
as to how the resources of the country could be made 
available for trade. When first at Linyanti, he 
succeeded in persuading the chief to let him lead a 
party with merchandise to the western coast, under 
a promise to conduct them back. The journey was 
accomplished, and the party reached the Portuguese 
settlement of St Paul de Loando, amazed at what they 
saw of white men and their ways. Here was one path 
to the sea opened; and since then a second party, led 
by an Arab, despatched by the chief himself, have 
repeated the adventure, and safely. The doctor kept 
his promise, and conducted his troop back to their 
homes, from whence he afterwards guided them in 
the opposite direction. 

It was in these journeys he found that a long 
sloping ridge rises between each coast and the interior, 
whereby the interior becomes a broad shallow basin, 
with so little outfall in some places, that rain-water 
lies on the plain until it is evaporated. It is prob- 
able that some of the water may find its way to 
the streams that feed the upper course of the Nile. 
The Leambye is, however, the principal drain. This 
is a magnificent stream. Dr Livingstone describes the 
scenery about the falls where the great river, similarly 
to the Nile, tumbles suddenly into the narrow basaltic 


cleft, as of wondrous beauty. The river was followed | mills 


down to its confluence with the Zambezi, past the 
Portuguese eettlements of Téte and Sena, and to 
Quilimane at the mouth on the Mozambique Channel. 
This was the second path to the sea. 

But this mouth, as well as another to the south, 
has for many years been slowly filling up. For six 
months of the year, the bar at Quilimane is impass- 
able, and always dangerous. A boat’s crew of eight 
men from the Dart were all drowned in attempting to 


pass it to convey a message to Dr Livingstone. This 
danger, it appears, may be avoided; for the doctor 
calls attention to the existence of other mouths with 
safe harbours further to the north, approachable at all 
seasons. 

It is remarkable that the Zambezi, deriving 
from the Leambye, is not flooded at the same time; 
for the latter inundates the upper country for hundreds 
of miles in July, when the former is all but dry; and 
in March and April, when the Zambezi is overflowing 
its banks, the L bye is lowest. 

Henceforth, a considerable portion of the blank in 
our maps of Africa will be filled up. The Mountains 
of the Moon, with their heretofore summits of snow, 
will probably turn out to be a range trending north- 
east from the Leambye, with glittering peaks of a rock 
resembling quartz, of which specimens have been laid 
before the Geological Society. As for the central 
region of the Gazetteers, scorched by an insufferable 
sun, in the rays of which no European could live, we 
have seen that it is in many important respects 
healthier than England, and a land abounding in 
natural wealth. As to the other contributions of Dr 
Livingstone to human knowledge, we have the testi- 
mony of the Rey. T. Maclear, astronomer at the Cape 
of Good Hope. ‘The number of his observations,’ 
writes this gentleman, ‘is astonishing, when we con- 
sider the difficulties he had to encounter. He observed 
for latitude and longitude at every interesting point, 
particularly at the confluence of other rivers with the 
Zambezi, the bends, the falls, the more important 
villages. In short, he has opened up, geographically 
speaking, that hitherto unknown section of the conti- 
nent. But he has done more: he has graphically 
described the character of the country, the inhabit- 
ants; and altogether his collection of facts would fill a 
volume, of deep interest to science, commerce, and, last 
not least, to humanity.’ 

After Dr Livingstone had concluded his discourse, 
various inquiries and observations were made by differ- 
ent speakers. Professor Owen said that he had had a 
conversation with the traveller seventeen years ago in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, and rejoiced 
to hear his accounts of great collections of fossil bones, 
and new forms of animal life. Mr Gordon Cumming 
related how much he owed to Dr Livingstone’s hospi- 
tality while on his famous hunting-journey; and 
Captain Vardon, himself an African traveller, said 
that after hearing the narrative of a journey across the 
whole continent, he felt as if he had only been to 
Blackheath and back. 

One word in conclusion about the missionary per- 
sonally. David Livingstone was born in the village 
of Blantyre Works, Blantyre. He was the second son 
of Neil Livingstone, long a resident of the place, who, 
with his wife, Agnes Hunter, continued there for 
thirty years after their marriage. About sixteen years 
ago, the family removed to Hamilton, where the mother 
and two sisters of the traveller still reside, and under 
their care are his own children. He has two brothers 
in America—one in business in Canada, and the other 
a minister in the United States. David Livingstone 
wrought at the Blantyre mills as a piecer-boy; but 
subsequently, when he had attained to the dignity of 
a spinner, he attended the classes in Glasgow during 
the winter months, resuming his employment at the 
in the summer vacation. Having formed a 
connection with the London Missionary Society, 
he left the Blantyre Works; and after completing 
his studies at the college, Glasgow, he went out to 
Africa, and up to the Bechuana country, where 
he married a daughter of the zealous missionary 
Dr Moffat, whose name is well known in England. 
Here he was authorised by the London Missionary 
Society to explore the country to the north. When 
his travelling enterprise had succeeded as we have 
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seen, and Europe rang with his fame, the commanders 
of Her Majesty’s ships in the Mozambique Channel 
had orders to inquire for Dr Livingstone; and in 
one of those ships he got a passage from Quilimane, 
and came home by the overland route. 


THE STORY OF AN ENGAGED YOUNG 
PERSON. 
Ir seemed a very long journey that we poor parliament- 


ary passengers were taking, in this early November 
weather, all the way from London to Liverpool. The 
stoppages were frequent enough, but of such short 
duration, that we had scarcely time to get ourselves 
warmed at the crowded grate before the inexorable 
bell rang for us to start again, and off we went with a 
shriek into the blinding fog. It was positively too 
dark to read with any comfort, even if one was so 
indifferent to the biting air as to lend one of his hands 
to hold the book up: we put both of them in our 
pockets instead, or more usually sat upon them, to 
keep them warm. It was only when the guard came 
from time to time to look at our tickets, and trod upon 
our feet, that we began to feel we had them, so dead 
they were with cold. 

‘Sir,’ observed a comical-looking tailor to this 
official, ‘ your seats are too narrow to be sat upon after 
my cross-legged fashion, so please be careful; for 
although my toes are frozen, they will not bear.’ 

This produced a laugh, and then arose a little talk, 
principally about how miserable we were, and then, as 
poor people use, we began to tell what our business 
was upon at Liverpool; whereupon it seemed that 
half the carriageful at least were emigrants. Each 
had his say; and every tale, however roughly told, 
had more or less of interest, because it was real and 
human, so that we quite forgot our weariness and cold 
for a little time. ‘Then, since this had answered so 
well, the sprightly tailor proposed that one of the 
party should tell us a regular story, of his own life if 
he chose, but not only of his present circumstances, 
but of what had led to them—which was an idea we 
all received quite rapturously, expecting the tailor 
himself to begin. But he said no; we must draw lots 
for that. So producing some long slips of measuring- 
paper, he wrote a word on one, and shook them alto- 
gether in a hat, and sent it round. There was a great 
deal of giggling among the ladies, and a great deal of 
secret trepidation among the men, but for a long time 
nobody pulled out the fatal lot: at last a burst of 
laughter from those about one of the corner-seats 
announced that the victim had been selected, and that 
from among the ladies. 

She was certainly the plainest of the female passen- 
gers. Her nose turned up, and her mouth had scarcely 
any turn at all; her hair was red, and so were the 
rims of her eyes; and her eyes themselves were far 
from being good ones; but there was a certain piquancy 
and sprightliness about her, too, as though she had 
been a French lady’s-maid rather than an English one. 
She looked as if she could put her hand and her well- 
rounded arm to anything, and had been very good- 
tempered and obliging throughout the journey. It 
was understood—it had been expressed, indeed, already 
rather triumphantly by the young lady herself—that 
she was an engaged young person, going out to 
Australia to be married; that there was a somebody 
waiting upon the other hemisphere with outstretched 
hands, yearning to receive her as his bride. She 
would be a capital wife for a settler without doubt, 
although perhaps in England we should have called 
her rather a settler for a wife. She seemed to know 
very well, indeed, what we were all likely to think 
about this matter; but she didn’t care. 


with this—I might never have got a husband, or at 
least not the money to marry him upon, which is the 
same thing. The unsuitableness of my face to what 
I may be allowed to call a very tolerable figure, 
has been literally the means of bestowing happiness, 
as I hope, upon Joseph, and of putting L.400 into 
my own pocket. And this was how it all came 
about: my late mistress, who was very kind to me, 
and had intended, poor thing—for she told me so—to 
leave me comfortably provided for, took me over with 
her, seven years ago, to Paris. She was a widow lady, 
fond of a gay life and brilliant amusements; and that 
place suited her so well, that she made it her home, 
and I, but little loath, remained there too. Joseph and 
I had kept company together before that time, but he 
was not so foolish as to wish me to give up my expect- 
ations for the sake of a hurried marriage; he said 
that he would wait patiently, dear fellow, although the 
great salt sea was to roll between us, and there could 
be no chance of his getting a letter more than once 
a day. He was a mason’s assistant in London, and 
very hardly worked, it seemed, for he himself was not 
able to reply nearly so often; however, of course I 
was not a bird, that I could be in two places at once, 
so I made the best of it, and was as happy as a 
confidential lady’s-maid, under such circumstances, 
could hope to be. 

One evening I had been preparing my mistress, who 
was a very splendid dresser, for the opera; my only 
fellow-servant was on leave of absence for some days ; 
and except the porter in the courtyard, there was 
nobody, when the carriage had driven off that night, 
in the whole house save myself; therefore, having 
nothing better—or at least nicer—to do, and being in 
my mistress’s bedroom amongst her beautiful robes 
and ornaments, it was hardly to be expected that I 
should resist such an opportunity of trying them on. 
The room, besides being charmingly hung with mirrors, 
had a delicious full-length swinging-glass, and before 
this I amused myself for a good long while. I beheld 
how Mademoiselle Elizabeth Martin—that is my 
present name, but dear Joseph’s is Andrews—how she 
looked in bareges, in silks, in muslins, for the morning ; 
and how lace and satin, and low sleeves, with pearls, 
became her for evening wear; finally, equipping my- 
self in a particularly pleasant glacé silk walking-dress, 
with a bonnet and falling veil,fit for a bride, I could 
not help twisting round a little, to see as much of 
myself as possible, and contrasting the effect at the 
same time with that of madame—who was beautiful 
enough, but indifferently proportioned—I involuntarily 
remarked aloud: ‘ Well, we may be plain in the face, 
but we are certainly unexceptionable behind.’ It was 
an absurd thing to say even to one’s self, and I remember 
blushing like a beet, as though it were not quite out of 
the question that I could be overheard. ‘There were 
several jewel - drawers — this ruby upon my middle 
finger, a ring belonging to my mistress’s late husband, 
was in one of them—but I had no time for more than 
to set off a handsome necklace or two, and to very 
much regret that my ears had not been punched for 
the accommodation of an especial pair of diamond 
earrings, before I heard wheels in the courtyard, and 
my mistress came home. Everything had been put 
away very carefully, and I undressed her and saw her 
to bed as usual. She was more than commonly kind 
and gentle in her manner that night, as I have since 
thought at least; and when she wished me her bon 
soir, she added: ‘I am sure we shall both be tired 
to-morrow, Bessie; so call me an hour later, and 
take an extra sleep yourself.’ I was never to hear my 
good mistress speak any more. 

Did I dream that night that she had left me all her 
wardrobe, and that I was married in the glacé silk? 
Did I, even in my sleep, build schemes of what I would 
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me with? No; as I hope for heaven, and to meet dear 
Joseph, with all my woman’s vanity, I had my woman’s 
heart too, beating true and warm, and I thought no 
shadow of evil. I told them so in court, where all 
looked black against me, and they believed me even 
there. But in that morning, late, when the sun was 
shining full upon the window, and the noise of the 
people going about their daily work was full and clear, 
I saw a frightful sight, a ghastly horror that the day 
but served to make more hideous and unnatural—my 
mistress murdered in her bed! No answer when I 
knocked; again no answer. The curtains at the bed- 
side were close drawn, but through the open shutters 
a fiery flood of light fell red upon the carpet and the 
curtains—ay, and on the corner of the snow-white 
counterpane, red also. It was blood! I thought there 
had been a rain of blood; upon the handles of the 
drawers, upon the toilet-cover, on the dressing-case, upon 
the towels, in the basin—everywhere where the mur- 
derer’s hands had been after their deadly work ; and in 
the bed—I dared not look in the bed; but in that great 
swing-glass, where I had decked myself but a few hours 
ago, I saw it all, and every mirror in the room was 
picturing the same sight—there lay the corpse, the 
murdered woman with her gaping throat. .... They 
thought at first that I was murdered too, lying so stiff 
and cold in that death-chamber. I answered nothing 
to their questions, neither in the house nor in the 
i I knew nothing, nor could I have told them 
had I known, until Joseph came. It seemed to me 
then quite natural that he should be with me—nothing 
praiseworthy, nothing. (This dear little engaged young 
person’s eyes began to get redder about the rims at 
this reminiscence, and her story to assume an inco- 
herent as well as choky character.) I did not under- 
stand how much 1 owed him: how, not having heard 
from me for some time, and reading in the paper that 
an English lady’s-maid had been taken up in Paris 
for a murder in the Rue St Honoré, but that she 
refused to speak, and even had perhaps in reality lost 
her senses, he started off at once, giving up his employ, 
and borrowing and begging what he could, and knowing 
no word of French but the name of that one street, he 
hurried to me: so that my mind came back again, and 
I could tell them what I knew. All he did, he said, 
was less than he ought to have done, because he had 
behaved ill to me of (which, I am sure, dear 
Joseph never had, nor thought of doing). He stood by 
me in court—in the prisoners’ place along with me he 
stood and shared my shame. I told about the jewels, 
and of my trying them on; how everything was safe, 
and the doors locked, and the chamber-window too 
high to be climbed up to, though a man might have 
let himself down from it into the yard. And then I 
learned for the first time that all that afternoon and 
night the murderer had lain hidden under my mis- 
tress’s bed; that he must have been there all that time 
—think of it!—that I was trying on the dresses and 
the ornaments; that there was murder waiting in that 
chamber all the while: it made me shudder even then, 
amidst that crowded court, with Joseph by me. They 
thought it very strange, they said, that since there was 
so much time before him between my mistress’s depar- 
ture and return, that he had not murdered me instead. 
He had carried off all the jewels—those in the drawers 
as well as those which my poor mistress had worn that 
very evening; but from the moment he had dropped 
into the courtyard, the police could find no trace of 
him. A mere suspicion fell upon the brother of the 
gate-porter; but it was so vague that he was not put 
upon his trial. A great sum was offered in reward for 
the apprehension of the murderer, making up, with 
what was offered by my late mistress’s family, nearly 
L400. She died without a will, poor lady, and ~ 
were not disposed to give me anything beyond the 


mine and Joseph’s benefit was made by some good 
people ; but the money only sufficed to bring us back 
to Hggland. Joseph had to work out a heavy debt, 
incurred upon my account, and I went into service 
again at once, resolving to do my best to help him. At 
the end of two years, poor fellow, except that he had 
discharged his obligation, he was but little better off 
than at their beginning; and despairing of ever getting 
a living for us both in the old country, he sailed 
twelve months ago for Sydney. Whichever of us first 
got rich, it was arranged, should cross the seas after 
the other; and until very lately, it seemed that we 
might each stop where we were, engaged young 
persons, till we died. 

I was nursery-maid in my new place, and was taking 
the youngest child across Hyde Park one afternoon, 
when I was followed by an impertinent man ; I had my 
“ugly” on, for the sun was hot, so that my face might 
have been like Venus, for all he knew to the con- 
trary ; and otherwise, I flatter myself I was not dis- 
agreeable looking. At all events, I attracted the wretch, 
who kept close behind me. He was an abominable 
person, with a foreign appearance—which I had reason 
enough for disliking—and eyes that looked different 
ways, but neither of them nice ways, so that I was glad 
enough to get in sight of the policemen about the 
marble arch. He saw that there was no time to be 
lost, if he meant to get a good look at me at all, so he 
passed me on a sudden very quickly, turned round, 
and looked up into my face. I gave him a very 
tolerable stare, too, because I knew it would disappoint 
him, after his great expectations; and it did so; and 
not only that, for it made him give a sort of villainous 
grin, which I hope I may never see again, and he broke 
out, as if he could not help it for the life of him, with 
‘Well, we may be plain in the face, but we are unexcep- 
tionable behind.’ I cried out ‘Murder’ and ‘Police!’ 
as loud as I could, and the man was secured at once. 
No human being except the one who had been under 
the bed, her murderer, could have known those words, 
which I had spoken alone, before madame’s toilet-glass. 
He denied everything, of course, and said it was an 
unjust detention ; but in little more than half an hour, 
a telegraphic message from the Paris authorities set 
his mind at ease in this respect, and demanded his 
presence in that city. He was the elder brother of the 
gate-porter, whom I had never before seen; and what 
I had to tell, in addition to the previous suspicions 
against him, procured his conviction. He was sent to 
the galleys for life. This ruby ring, which he wore 
upon his little finger, I identified as having been in the 
jewel-drawer that very night. It was bestowed upon 
me after the trial by the heir-at-law, and I obtained 
besides the L.400 reward. If I had been pretty, you 
see, there would not have been any occasion for me to 
have remarked upon it that evening, and I might have 
remained, my whole life long, an engaged young 
person. 


THE SMOKE-NUISANCE. 


Ix what combination of ingredients, typical of the 
‘dark livery of wo,’ should the painter dip his brush 
or the writer his pen, who should attempt to set forth 
on canvas or paper the multiplied evils and miseries 
inflicted upon us by this gigantic annoyance! Who 
shall depict its ravages, or describe its effects upon our 
health, our linen, our spirits, our tempers ? 

Only let any one who has travelled, even as far as 
Paris, recall his first impressions of the noble effect 
produced by a great city spread out at his feet, as he 
gazed upon it from the column in the Place Vendéme, 
and the heights of Montmartre. Let him recollect 
the green trees of the boulevards, and the brilliant 
contrast of acacia foliage with white freestone, which, 
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the heart with their sunny cheerfulness of aspect ; and 
then let him turn to London; let him observe—when 
he can see them—the smoke-dried trees of our parks, 
and the soot-begrimed walls of our buildings, and the 
dull leaden hue of our atmosphere ; and when he has it 
pressed home upon him, that the chief cause of this 
comparatively miserable state of things is sea-coal 
smoke, I think he will agree with me in thinking that 
any man who puts forward a plausible theory for the 
purification of the atmosphere of London, is entitled 
to a calm and dispassionate hearing. 

It is indeed humiliating to an Englishman to return 
from a continental tour, or to arrive fresh from the 
pure air of the country, and take the plunge beneath 
the almost sable pall which at all times, when the 
household fires are lighted, broods over this great city ! 

We have no need to enlarge upon this topic; we all 
daily groan over it, and under it too; and the question 
still forces itself upon us: ‘Can nothing more be done 
to get rid of the smoke-nuisance ?’” 

We have applied a remedy—such as it is—to the 
evil, so far as it is connected with factories and steam- 
boats; but there are still tens of thousands of hearths 
manufacturing smoke below, and vomiting it forth 
above. It is my object to shew that a complete, not 
partial remedy, simple and practicable, is at hand; 
and that the abatement of the nuisance rests entirely 
with ourselves. 

Perhaps some of my readers will say: ‘The man is 
merely preluding a puff for Arnott’s smoke-consuming 
grates ;’ and I hasten to assure them that, although 
concurring in the soundness of their principle, it is not 
my object in this paper to propose, as a cure for the 
evil in question, the universal—and to be universal it 
must be compulsory—use of the grates in question. 
Most assuredly, were I the autocrat of the British 
Isles, as Alexander is of ‘ All the Russias,’ I would 
issue a ukase to compel the use of these fireplaces, 
if found, on mature experience, to be effectual for the 
object in view, rather than allow my capital to be seen 
from a distance only by its smoke; but, leaving the 
ingenious inventor of what I believe to be a meritorious 
system, to make his own way, I proceed to observe 
that, if | mistake not, there is a mode of achieving our 
object, which is far more universally applicable, and 
on many accounts preferable. I mean, that while this 
grate, or any other, which, properly attended to, will 
consume its own smoke, remains just where it was 
before, what I am about to propose would extend 
itself with more facility, and in most cases be more 
effectual, as requiring less skill and care in its 
application. 

Perhaps it is as convenient a mode of approaching 
our subject as any other, if we allow ourselves to 
imagine the same thing done next session for private, 
that actually has been done for public chimneys— 
namely, a law made rendering it penal to throw smoke 
into the atmosphere after a given day. The question 
arises at once: ‘What are we to do?’ One would 
say, ‘I will put up the smokeless grates ;’ another, 
‘I shall burn nothing but coke ;’ and a third, ‘I shall 
adopt the plan of cooking by gas, and warm my house 
with stoves ;’ while still another might observe, 
that government should take care that the metropolis 
was served regularly with anthracite coal. Here you 
see, gentle reader, that in a moment no less than four 
separate plans are at once suggested by the urgency 
of the case supposed; and no practical man can have 
the least doubt that the adoption of any one of the 
four would completely answer his purpose, and keep 
him out of the meshes of the law. What I would 
propose, then, is simply, that either one or all of these 
methods should be rendered compulsory, according as 
experience shall establish the superior efficacy or 
economy either of that one, or a combination of 
them all. 


Putting it in another form, my proposal is, that 
no smoke should be tolerated in large towns; and that 
it should be made universally known that, by the 
means enumerated above, all the objects attained by 
the use of fire can be arrived at without any necessity 
for producing smoke. 

It only remains for me now to offer some observa- 
tions in connection with the several processes adverted 
to, and endeavour to find out what may be the most 
desirable and i mode of bringing them into 
operation. 

The Arnott grate, I doubt not, is a good contrivance ; 
but it might be a curious speculation to inquire how 
long it would take before London could be supplied 
with it in its length and breadth, and from kitchen to 
garret, in all its manifold human habitations. For my 
own part, this idea alone would prevent my feeling 
sanguine of its coming effectually into play; but it 
might occupy a very important place in the proposed 


improvement. Being expensive, it would not suit the | 


majority of cases as well as some cheaper system; but 
it might figure to advantage in a vast number of 
sitting-rooms, &c., belonging to the wealthier classes. 
In fact, it ought to be a most valuable adjunct, 
although, if I am right, it could not stand alone in 
doing the work proposed. 

We come now to the other system, on which I base 
my chief expectations. Coal consists of coke and gas, 
popularly speaking. Gas is a heating as well as an 
illuminating power; and its value in the former sense 
is daily becoming better known—ail the essential work 
of warming apartments can, it is now admitted, be 
not only performed economically with gas-stoves, but 
with a great accession of convenience and cleanliness. 
The very saving of a servant’s time in carrying coals, 
and cleaning grates, &., is a great economy, as every 
prudent housekeeper will readily admit. Now, suppos- 
ing that a great development of the gas-system was to 
take place from a general use of this beautiful material 
for cooking and warmth ; this would inevitably throw 
into the market a vast amount of smokeless fuel in the 
shape of coke. This is the very thing we require; for 
many will prefer to use a calorifére fed with coke, or some 
form of stove now in use to any other mode of warm- 
ing. Some will prefer a char-coke fire in the kitchen 
to the gas-cooking plan; and some would probably 
combine the two, having a series of gas-burners for 
boiling, stewing, &c., and a clear fire for roasting ; 
although this can be done admirably with gas alone. 
Lastly, it is highly probable that native anthracite 
would find its way to the metropolis in large quantities 
as soon as the smoke-nuisance was put down by law. 

Now, since there are so many concurrent ways by 
which this object may be attained; and since far more 
than the first steps are already taken in the direction 
indicated here; and since the deliverance of London 
from its smoke would require merely an extension of 
means and appliances which are already at work, 
and become essential parts of our social system, I 
cannot but think that the.time is come when all 
reasonable men ought to give this matter their serious 
consideration. 

I do not for a moment doubt that what I propose 
is strictly practicable. It will not admit of question, 
that any London householder who chose it could, at this 
moment, resolve that within a week his house should 
cease to contribute its quotwa of unconsumed carbon 
to the mass of city-smoke. He could put up ata 
few hours’ notice the additional gas-fittings which 
would be required, where he chose that gas should do 
the work hitherto performed by coal alone; and, if he 
chose to vary it a little, he could obtain at a fair price 
a supply of coke for a portion of that work; and he 
could get an Arnott grate into his drawing-room, 
so as to enjoy still the pleasure of a ‘ cheerful fireside.’ 
I give this in proof that what I can be 
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done, and done effectually ; but I am not so visionary 
as to let it escape me that what one could do, all could 
not do. The supply of gas and coke, depending on, 
and relative as they are to each other, is now capable 
of a certain extension, but that necessity has its limits. 
In order to carry out our plan in ertenso, it would 
doubtless be necessary to create new means of supply ; 


-and it becomes a question of detail, into which I 


shall not attempt to enter now, what mode of doing 
this would be the best for the public—whether by 
‘consumers’ companies’ created for the occasion, or 
what else. 

No doubt reasonable time should be allowed; and the 
carrying into effect a project of this kind may involve 
details which escape observation in the first instance. 
Let it only receive the attention which such a subject 
demands from gifted and practical men; and let not 
class interests and private considerations be allowed to 
sway the public judgment, and without a reasonable 
doubt it will speedily be found that what our ‘ collective 

sdom’ has seen fit to do in respect of the great 
smoke-producers, may be done rather more effectually 
as regards the smaller ones ; and for this simple reason, 
that for private dwellings we have now access, as I 
have shewn, or can very easily obtain it, to a perfectly 
smokeless fuel, with the use of which we are already 
familiar; while the owners of factories, &c., have to 
contend with a real difficulty in trying to consume a 
smoky material without allowing any of the smoke to 
escape. I need not say how great this difficulty must 
be; but I would just insinuate that a good deal may 
be done by a strong determination to do it in accord- 
ance with those principles of feeding, and attention 
to detail, which are now tolerably well known. 

Just think, gentle reader, of a smokeless London! 
a bright sky, green trees, the possibility of growing 
flowers in pots, and leaving pictures so that they can 
be seen. Think of being able to see one another across 
the street ; ai.d averting the danger of broken bones at 

crossing in our autumnal and winter fogs! Think 
of all which is included in the idea of the removal of 
the smoke-nuisance, and then do what you can to 
effect it. If you can think of a better plan than mine, 
I shall most heartily welcome it. If you see any 
difficulty in what I propound, say so honestly, and I 
will either honestly admit it, or endeavour to shew 
you how it may be removed. 

I need scarcely add, that I have taken London merely 
as a type—what is true there is true in Edinburgh 
(Auld Reekie!) or any other large city. May they all 
soon burn their smoke! 


CALCULATING-MACHINE. 


M. Thomas, of Colmar, says the Moniteur, has lately 
made the finishing improvements in the calculating- 
machine called the arithmometer, at which he has been 
working for upwards of thirty years. Pascal and Leibnitz, 
in the seventeenth century, and Diderot at a later period, 
endeavoured to construct a machine which might serve as 
a substitute for human intelligence in the combination of 
figures, but their efforts failed. M. Thomas’s arithmo- 
meter may be used without the least trouble or possibility 
of error, not only for addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, but also for much more complex operations, 
such as the extraction of the square root, involution, the 
resolution of triangles, &c. A multiplication of eight 
figures by eight others is made in 18 seconds; a division 
of sixteen figures by eight figures in 24 seconds; and in 
1} minutes one can extract the square root of sixteen 
figures, and also prove the accuracy of the calculation. 
The arithmometer adapts itself to every sort of combination. 
As an instance of the wonderful extent of its powers, we 
may state that it can furnish in a few seconds products 
amounting to 999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999—a 
marvellous number, comparable to the infinite multitude 
of stars which stud the firmament, or the particles of dust 


which float in the atmosphere. The 
instrument is, however, most simple. To raise or lower a 
nut-screw, to turn a winch a few times, and by means of a 


right to left, is the whole secret. — a 
reproducing the operations of man’s intelligence, the 
arithmometer relieves that intelligence from the necessity 
of making the operations. Instead of repeating responses 
dictated to it, this instrument instantaneously dictates the 
proper answer to the man who asks it a question. It is 
not matter producing material effect, but matter which 
reasons, calculates, and executes all the 
most difficult and complicated arithmetical operations with 
a rapidity and infallibility which defies all the calculators 
in the world. The arithmometer is, moreover, a simple 
instrument, of very little volume, and easily portable. It 
is already used in many great financial establishments, 
where considerable economy is realised by its employment. 


A FIRESIDE SONG. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Give Hope a place beside our evening-fire ; 
*T will add a warmer relish to its glow, 

And bring out pictures from the smouldering pyre 
Which darkness and despair can never shew ; 
Twill breathe of Night that ushers the glad Day, 

And the white Winter followed by green May. 


*Twill draw forth images of suns that rise 
From the dark bosom of the passing mist— 
Of smiling glances drying tearful eyes, 
And wan cheeks into roses new health-kist ; 
Hope is not always false, whate’er men say, 
Since after Winter follows the green May. 


Cold is the night, but colder is the street-— 
Be thankful for the fagot in the grate ; 
And dwell on every mercy thou dost meet, 
Blessing the Hand which spares thee griefs that wait 
On many a sufferer, in whose sterner way 
Lingers the Winter longer than the May. 


Thank God for this, that Hope hath come from Him, 
And nestles in our hearts, like birds that find 

*Neath some kind thatch shelter from hail-storm grim, 
And food where stacks of corn keep off the wind : 

Stay, heavenly Hope! and teach us well to pray 

That Winter may be followed by green May! 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN LONDON. 

London is labouring under a plague of criminals, so 
accurately known to the police, that the commissioners 
have actually reported their numbers to amount to 107 
burglars, 110 housebreakers—the distinction is the com- 
missioners’, not ours—38 highway robbers, 773 pickpockets, 
3657 sneaksmen or common thieves, 11 horse-stealers, and 
141 dog-stealers; besides a whole host of other offenders, 
but not habitually using violence, which swell the number 
of criminals in London to 16,900 known to the police. 
It is perfectly notorious that all these ruffians carry on 
their business as systematically as butchers and tailors— 
that they are never without the intent to commit a felony 
—and that, when they are not so doing, it is because 
they have not the opportunity. If the peace of London 
and the prosperity of its inhabitants—now preyed upon by 
those gentry to the extent of from £40,000 to £50,000 
a year—could secured by locking up less than 300 
known, hardened, and incorrigible offenders, before they 
have the opportunity of committing another felony, we do 
not think that the British constitution, sensitive as it is, 
would sink under the shock.—Morning Post. 


noster Row, Loxpox, and 339 Street, Also 
sold by Jaues Fraser, 14 D’Olier Street, and all 
Booksellers. 
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